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THE NEW SETTLERS 
HERE exists in England at the present time a 
state of affairs which seems to me to call for the 

close attention of all Catholics. 

It is acommonplace to decry the faults of one’s own 
time. Everyone is in some degree a laudator temporis 
acti; and hope causes most men to look to the future 
for remedy of present ills. Yet, when due account 
has been taken of this human tendency, England to- 
day does present to the most casual observer some ter- 
ribly alarming symptoms. Such things as the vast 
disorganisation of labour, the growing inability of the 
Government to find money for the payment of their 
colossal liabilities, the complete failure of compulsory 
State education to produce any sort of useful result, 
the despairing abandonment of the land are evident for 
all to see. 

There has surely never been a period of history when 
the very machinery of living was so obviously breaking 
down. In crises due to some temporary stress perhaps 
the immediate outlook has been as black; but at such 
times there has always been the expectation of relief 
from the particular stress to buoy men up. 

_ To-day—which makes matters so serious—the stress 
is Not extrinsic : it is of our own making: it is the cul- 
mination of a deliberately planned way of life. 

_To anyone who has been taught to go to first prin- 
ciples this should be abundantly clear. He should 
recognise that the cause of this bankruptcy of life at 
the present time lies in a total disregard for the natural 
rules of living. He should be able to see that man 
ought to come before money; that the family is the 
unit and vaison d’étre of the State; that the land is for 
the provision of all, not the exploitation of the few; 
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that ingenuity should be subservient to well-being 
These are simple truths, but they have all been lox 
allowed to fall into disuse. 

If anyone doubts this, let him test it with a concret 
instance from almost anywhere in the country. Is it 
for example, for the provision of all that fruit shouli 
be allowed to rot on the trees and that potatoes shoult 
be made into bonfires? Is ingenuity subservient ty 
well-being in the perfection of bombs and poison ga 
—to say nothing of mass-production machinery ant 
‘talkies’? Is the family the unit of the State when al 
parents who fall short of a certain income are com- 
pelled by the State to send their children through the 
soulless routine that passes for education; or where a 
certain section of them only escape by a hair’s breadth 
from having their children removed from them en 
tirely, against their will, during the years that they are 
at school? Finally, is man being considered before 
money in any of the machine-run factories of this twen- 
tieth century, or in the great towns which are the ex. 
pression of it? 

But it is not only in these general ways that the rules 
of right and natural living are being abandoned. In 
every detail of life the same poison is at work, so that 
it is becoming daily more and more impossible to live 
simply and naturally. Commerce—which is now 
another name for artificial selling and financial corrup- 


tion—is the mainspring of human effort. Profits and / 


fictitious profits are fast taking the place in men’s 
minds of an honest livelihood. (Wild palliatives suc- 
ceed one another, but all assume the current false 
values, and most are calculated to intensify them. Pro- 
gress is the war-cry ; and indeed swift progress is being 
made in the direction I have described. 

Into such a country are coming new settlers, ill- 
equipped—for they are often almost penniless—to 
take part in the unnatural scramble, and, owing to the 
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The New Settlers 


code that they have learned, conscious that it is con- 
trary to right principles. _ These settlers are those 
people who year by year in increasing numbers have 
been given the Divine grace to recognise the universal 
truth of the Catholic Church. They are indeed set- 
tlers, for they are beginning life afresh in what is for 
them a new country: their old landmarks have been 
swept away, and their means of livelihood have usually 
gone with them. They are confronted with the struggle 
for existence in what has become a different and un- 
sympathetic land. Even if they would, they are pre- 
cluded by the new light they have received from con- 
tinuing in their old ways of life. 

What is to be done for these new settlers? For it 
is the duty of Catholics already established in the coun- 
try tohelp them. Otherwise through the bitterness of 
the struggle they run the risk of losing their faith. 

But, apart from the duty of giving such assistance, 
there appears to me to be a very positive opportunity 
for those who wish to live the Faithin England. The 
help which they give to these new settlers may be 
turned into something much wider than mere personal 
assistance ; it may, with God’s help, become the begin- 
ning of natural life in England: life in which first 
things come first, and the complication and abnor- 
mality of the modern world are eliminated. 

Can this be done? TI have neither the space nor the 
ability to draw up a detailed scheme; but, given the 
will to live the Faith day by day, I believe it can. And 
even if it seems to fail, yet are we not bound as Catho- 
lics to go on making the attempt? To do otherwise is 
to profess to follow the teaching of our Blessed Lord 
while blinding ourselves to conditions, almost every 
one of which is in direct antagonism to it. 

In the merest outline, then, my proposal would be 
this: in the country, with a church and the Blessed 
Sacrament as centre, settlements should be formed, 
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whose object should be to make a self-supporting life, 
derived directly from the land, a reality. It is need. 
less to say that it would be of the simplest kind and 
would entail hard work of various sorts. In the early 
stages, at all events, certain compromises would seem 
to be inevitable. Such things as tools, materials, stock, 
etc., would have to be bought. Training and practice 
in essential work and crafts would have to be given. 
But these things in time would grow from the original 
tree. 


The essentials of human life are comparatively few: 
food, clothing, shelter, education, and the care of the 
sick are the elements. Life can be supported on these. 
Thus, farming of various sorts, spinning, weaving and 
bootmaking, building, the production of books and the 
cultivation of the arts, and a knowledge of medicine 
would all have to be undertaken by the settlers. There 
would be scope for all sorts of men and women, the 
life would be a natural one, it would be free from the 
tortuous uncertainties of finance, but it would be defin- 
itely one of utter devotion and selflessness ; otherwise 
it would be doomed from the start. 


There would have to be human independence, too: 
the family a really independent entity, co-operating, it 
is true, with the rest of the settlement, but a free agent 
living its own life in its own way. 








Seetemeannaiaian 


Are the difficulties insuperable? They are certainly | 


numerous. They could not be overcome except by 
the common incentive of the Faith—by the fact that 
this is a life consonant in its material aspects with the 
Faith. It is putting first things first in the natural 
order, and thus removing obstacles from our growth in 
the supernatural order. 

And what of the alternative? If we do not do some- 
thing definitely constructive to make a foothold in the 
social swamp around us, the ground will certainly 
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y life, sooner or later subside beneath our feet, and civilisa- 
need. tion will be lost in the quagmire. 
1 and Is it not, then, rather a pressing necessity than a 
early choice with which we are confronted? 
seem 
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METZ REVISITED 


I’ is now sixty years since the surrender of Marshal 

Bazaine’s army in Metz, and only the very old can 
have a personal recollection of that fateful war, and 
only the extremely aged can have taken any active 
part in it, if indeed any such are still alive. 

I was in Metz as a boy when we were as near to the 
war of 1870 as we are now to the war of 1914, and it so 
happened that owing to certain circumstances the 
events of that all important drama were early impres- 
sed on my mind to an unusual extent. I soon became 
fascinated by it and as I grew older read anything that 
bore on the subject and eagerly listened to any stories 
from those who had taken partinit. ‘The war,’ as we 
always called it, was the one outstanding event in 
Europe to my mind, and it has haunted me ever since 

Since that day I never re-entered Metz or Strasbourg 
until the year 1929, but twenty years ago I went over 
the battlefields round Metz, walking over the then 
frontier from Pagny-sur-Moselle. A dislike of seeing 








ET 


the German uniforms in those provinces had grown up § 


with me, though I was not, and never have been, anti- 
German as such. Indeed, the recovery of the lost 
provinces ought to go far to end the Franco-German 
hostility, just as in the sixteenth century Sir F. Wal- 


singham said of Calais : ‘That was the great obstacle to | 


any Anglo-French friendship, but now that it has gone 
(i.e., the French have it), where is the difficulty ?’ 

I have written that we were in Metz and it was liter- 
ally so, for in those days the enceinte still existed. The 
old station was a terminus, into which the trains from 
Luxembourg entered by a curiously circuitous line to 
the West, just outside the Porte Serpenoise. After 
crossing a ditch or two you dived by a sharp curve 
through the enxceinte and were in the town with the 
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Metz Revisited 


citadel and its g/acis on your left; but the Metz of older 
days only begins with the rue Serpenoise beyond the 
Place de la République. 

It is difficult to form a picture of the Metz of 1870 
or of any time previous to the building of the new 
town. To follow the course of the exceinte we will 
walk east from the Moselle by the Avenues Joffre and 
Foch to the Place Mazelle, thence by the Remparts 
des Allemands keeping inside the Seille stream to the 
rue Paixhans. From there it made by the Place Cham- 
bitre to the Pont and Porte de Thionville and so round 
by the promenades on the Moselle to the Pont des 
Morts. There was a gap to the south covered by the 
Moselle which separates the lle St. Symphorien from 
the Ile de Saulez. The whole of the west side of the 
enceinte was further covered by the Fort Moselle 
across the Pont des Morts, of which part still exists. 
It was a double crown work of immense strength. On 
the east side of the exceinte from the Porte des Alle- 
mands stretched the huge fortress of Bellecroix as far 
as the Seille’s junction with the Moselle. There were 
also minor works. Outside all this was a circle of de- 
tached forts which could have enfiladed an enemy on 
whatever route he tried to approach. These were St. 
Julien, covering the whole of a low hill to the north- 
east, with a natural glacis on three sides. South of 
this lay Les Bottes, and again south of this and one 
and a half miles from Metz lay Fort Queuleu. Still 
further south and two miles distant from the town was 
Fort St. Privat which was never in an effective state 
during the siege. It must not be confused with the 
scene of the battle which lies ten miles or more to the 
north-west. Due west lay St. Quentin, the most for- 
midable of all the detached forts, and one mile north 
again you found Plappeville, not so naturally strong, 
whilst due north near the Thionville line was St. Eloy, 
a very important outwork. 
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Metz was the strongest place in Europe, as it is to. 
day, but nothing when compared to what the German 
had left it by 1914, and the French engineers are 
still adding improvements, a double line, of which 
the names and positions can be found in a local guide 
to Metz. It was always impregnable to assault and 
the King of Prussia forbade any attempt, but the 
strongest place must yield to famine. 


The investment of Metz came to pass in this way. 


On August 6th the terrible disaster of Woerth or Froe | 


schwiller had taken place and Marshal MacMahon wai 
in full retreat—we might almost say flight—and fron 
day to day it was hardly known where he was. The 
blood red day of Woerth was trebly unfortunate in its 
great loss of men, in the destruction of the Ollivier 
ministry, and the failure of MacMahon, the most es 
teemed of French soldiers. I say the downfall of 
Ollivier and the resignation of the command by Napo- 
leon were unfortunate, not because either were very 
capable men, but because these changes introduced @ 
fresh element of uncertainty to a situation already very 
dark and critical. ‘ Therefore,’ in the words of the 


Emperor, ‘the command was given to Bazaine.’ He 


was an astute man and had successfully pushed aside 
Marshal Leboeuf, late Minister of War and Major- 
General, a post specially invented to satisfy his vanity. 
These two men hated one another, and certainly what- 
ever opinion we may have of Bazaine, Leboeuf and 
Frossard were supremely futile, and these were the 
two Court pets. 


Bazaine had a very difficult task. Metz was wholly 
unprepared then to stand a siege and his reserve of 
ammunition could not be found until the eve of the 
first of the battles round Metz, and when it was found 
millions of cartridges were useless from damp. Le- 


boeuf had a strange idea of being archiprét. It has | 
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Metz Revisited 


been said that Bazaine made a difficult situation worse 
by trying to stop the enemy’s advance and at the same 
time to run away. That is not fair, and I can see no 
trace of such folly. Bazaine was a rough, coarse man 
but he never lacked courage. He had at all costs to 
try and avoid his magnificent army being bottled up 
in Metz and the Prussians had to strain every nerve to 
bring that to pass. He fought very well in the battles 
round Metz, at Colombey, August 12th, to the east 
and at Gravelotte August 16th-18th on the west. It 
was only owing to persistent ill-luck and mismanage- 
ment, for which the Marshal was not primarily respon- 
sible, that the French were finally driven into the 
fortress. 

The most murderous fighting was at Mars la Tour- 
Rezonville on the 16th, and at Gravelotte-St. Privat 
on the 18th. There was noscience in the Prussian attack 
—only stupidity and sheer force. Bravery there cer- 
tainly was, for these men advanced to certain death 
from the mitrailleuses until the exhaustion of the 
French ammunition. It was marvellous that no at- 
tempt was made to outflank the French, who could not 
advance owing to the much greater length of the Ger- 
man line. If the Germans had attacked up the Orne 
or from the Bois de Vaux the French would have had 
to retire with very little fighting. It was a needless 
day of murderous slaughter. Not only ammunition 
failed the French, but food too, and three days of in- 
cessant marching and fighting with insufficient rest 
caused their men to give way without taking into ac- 
count the great numerical superiority of the Germans. 
The losses of those two days (on the 17th there was 
very little fighting) are not known, but Mr. Robinson, 
who was there throughout the siege, thought that the 
French losses ‘ were at least thirty thousand, and for 
the Prussians it must have been doubly or trebly mur- 
derous.’ 
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The siege lasted for seventy days if we count from 
the day of Gravelotte to October 27th. Contrary to 
the case of Strasbourg there was little or no bombard. 
ment of the town: starvation was to do its work. The 
activity came from the side of the besieged, who made 
many sorties. Those resulting in the battles at 
Servigny and Noiseville, both to the east, August 31st 
and September Ist, came very near to success, and 
indeed the troops seem to have been recalled when 


another evening’s fighting would have carried the posi- | 


tion. Confused and divided counsels were respon: 
sible for this failure as for many another. The Marshal 
and General Coffiniéres, the commandant of the place, 
would not work together, and it is only too true that 
Bazaine’s relations were bad with all except his own 
coterie. He was also very callous in all that pertained 
to his men’s comfort and never visited the hospitals. 
The town had more confidence in its commandant than 
the army had in Bazaine. 

General von Zastrow was of the opinion that 
Bazaine might have broken out early in the time and 
might also have avoided being driven into Metz on 
the 18th. Such was also the opinion of the Messins 
with regard to the sortie of the 31st; but civilian views 
on such matters, as we learned to our cost in the war 
of 1914, are invariably wrong. Von Zastrow’s state- 
ment carries weight, but he could not then have known 
of the exhaustion of the French ammunition on the 
18th—all he saw was an inexplicable retreat—nor 
could he gage the possibilities open to the besieged. 

Be that as it may, Bazaine’s conduct after Sedan 
and the downfall of the Empire is difficult to explain, 
for it certainly showed a marked contrast to his actions 
previously. No one now regards him as a traitor in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but he does not seem 
to have shown real energy in the defence, and politics 
no doubt entered into his calculations. | When he 
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Metz Revisited 


heard that the mob were in power in Paris and the 
larger towns, when he found that the memory of per- 
sons whom he honoured was reviled, he felt nv great 
interest in supporting the provisional government. As 
a soldier he realised that the game was up and that 
tolerable conditions might be accorded to the Empress 
or to a Regent, conditions which Bismarck would not 
grant to a form of government which he detested. He 
may have been working for the dynasty, he may have 
had simply the interests of France at heart, he may 
have hoped to have been made Regent; he was cer- 
tainly not working for the Republic. Why should he? 
Further resistance would only end in worse disaster, 
and he owed his position and everything which he had 
tothe Emperor. Gratitude is something, and we do 
not see much of it in this world. 

Time fails us in which to trace the progress of the 
siege and the mysterious negotiations of Bazaine, the 
visit to Chislehurst of Generals Bourbaki and Boyer 
andofa M. Regnier. The real significance has never 
been made clear. Moreover they can be read in many 
a book, and the course of the war of 1870 is not yet 
clear in all its details ; not yet has it become history. 

By the time the autumn had worn to the twenties of 
October it had become plain, even to the more ener- 
getic such as Coffiniéres, that nothing remained but 
capitulation. General Changarnier had an interview 
with Prince Frederic Charles on October 25th, and it 
Was arranged to send representatives to discuss the 
" nemmeoseggaig of surrender. The final meeting was at 

‘rescaty on October 27th, and the German commis- 
sioners were Generals Stiehle, chief of the staff, and 
Wartensleben, and the French General Jarras, chief of 
Bazaine’s staff, and Colonel Fay, for Coffiniéres. The 
French laid down their arms at one o’clock on the 
29th, but the Imperial Guard, to the number of thirty 
thousand, marched out with their arms and laid them 
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down at Frescaty whilst passing in review before the 
Red Prince. These magnificent troops passed amid 
respectful silence, but the German army was naturally 
elated at the sight of the elimination from the war d 
the very pick of the French troops. On the same day 
von Zastrow, commander of the seventh corps, entered 
Metz by the Porte Serpenoise as military governor. 
Thus there fell to Prussia a prize of war unparallele/ 
in history. A first class fortress, three Marshak 
(Bazaine, Leboeuf, Canrobert), sixty-six generals, 


over six thousand officers, one hundred and eighty | 


thousand men, including the flower of the Frenc 
army, nearly one thousand six hundred bouches a fei 
(guns of all kinds, including méitrailleuses), fifty-fou 
eagles, chasse péts (rifles) beyond count, and an im 
mense amount of military stores. It is well to reflec 
that the war of 1914 can show nothing in any way ti 
be compared to this capitulation. Only in the pre 
vious month had the Emperor and ninety thousand 
men been captured at Sedan. For dramatic effect th: 
war of 1870 has no match. 

On November igth, 1918, the French troops, led b; 
Marshal Pétain and Generals de Maud’huy and Man. 
gin, both Messins, entered by the Porte Serpenois¢ 
and the forty-eight years of foreign rule was over. The 
town received them with acclamation and delight, for 
Lorraine has never been anything but French in sentt- 
ment. There is no question of that mysterious and 


illusive thing, race. On both sides of the frontier for f 


many miles the folk are of mixed Germanic and Celtic 
origin ; it is merely the political history of Lorraine and 
Alsace respectively which seems to make a marked 
difference between the two (see my ‘ Problem of Al- 
sace,’ Scottish Hist. Rev., October, 1923). It is curi- 
ous to notice that in new Metz you hear nothing but 
French, probably because much of it was inhabited by 
German immigrants who have gone, whereas in the old 
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Metz Revisited 


town much German is spoken. The same pheno- 
menon is to be observed at Strasbourg, though there, 
of course, the German-speaking population is much 
greater. The dialect is far removed from the Ger- 
man of the Reich and like the Schweizerdeutsch, 
though to a less extent, is barely intelligible toa North 
German. The Bishop of Metz found his position 
somewhat invidious, and resigned to make way for a 
Lorrainer from France. 

The first thing which strikes the eye of one revisiting 
Metz after so many years, though it is not older than 
1908, is the colossal station. It is an extraordinary 
building in heavy romanesque style. No one but a 
German could have imagined such a thing, and for a 
place like Metz it is ridiculous. No one quite knows 
what to do with it. However, it has its points. There 
is an excellent restaurant and you can buy miscel- 
laneous things in its shops, you can get information on 
local matters at the bureau de renseignements, you can 
have your hair cut, have a bath, and do a variety of 
things. The old station still stands, but is now given 
up to the bureau de traction and other offices of the 
railway. 

To the left of the Porte Serpenoise towards the es- 
planade, where Ney has stood since 1855, is the hdtel 
of the military governor. This is a building, 1904, in 
the style of the German Renaissance on the model of 
many buildings in South Germantowns. It is really a 
very attractive object, nicely clothed with Virginia 
creeper and it possesses a good garden. 

The glorious Cathedral! is naturally the same, but 
we pause to consider what has happened to Blondel’s 
classical porch. The medieval church had no entrance 
on the facade. It has gone without regrets, and the 
Germans replaced it by the new portail du Christ in 
the Gothic style, which is to their credit. In it are 
many statues and amongst them the prophet Daniel, 
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which is a very fair likeness of William II. The middk 


of the Place St. Jacques, the vegetable market, is nov 
occupied by a statue of Our Lady, 1924. The Port 
des Allemands, old when Charles V laid siege to Metz 
has certainly not altered, but it contains a local museun 
which no one should fail to see. It is full of relics o 





the war. Uniforms, weapons, engravings of the chie’ | 


actors of those days, plans of the battlefields, procla 
mations of Bazaine, Coffiniéres, and of the town autho. 
rities on paper of every hue as the scarcity in Metz in 
creased, orders of the Prussian governor and com. 
mandant in the early days of the occupation. Thest 
were largely warnings as to the consequences of doing 
aught against the German soldiers, but also assuring 


, 


the inhabitants that their property would be scrupu: | 


lously respected for all who behaved well. It isa fac’ 
that in spite of a few exceptions never before had ar 
army shown itself so disciplined and less inclined t 
pillage. 

It is worth while to walk by the road to St. Julien, 
and also to visit Frescaty. More pleasant is the expe. 
dition by steamer to Moulins. We pass Longeville 
where Napoleon spent the 14th and 15th of August or 
his fatal path to Sedan, and we get a good view of Ban 
St. Martin, Bazaine’s headquarters. We stop at 
Moulins and climb up to St. Quentin, whence is a 
splendid view, and we descend by another path to 
Moulins, where we can enjoy a /riture and the excel- 
lent white wine of Scy at the ‘ Faisan’ and then re- 
enter Metz by tramway. 

It is always well to begin at the beginning, and a visit 
to Alsace and Lorraine would clear the bewildered 
mind of many of our folk who visit the scenes of 1914. 
We seem to have fought (1) For the integrity of Bel- 
gian soil which is true, for much the same reasons as 
we have fought Frenchmen and Spaniards in the past; 
(2) For the principle of nationality ; (3) To make the 
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world safe for democracy ! (4) to end war—and so on 
and so forth. But the practical, unsentimental, realist 
Frenchman has no doubt on the matter. The object 
was the recovery of the provinces, and nothing else. 
Symbolically, it is typified by the substitution on the 
locomotives of ‘ Als’ for ‘ Els’ and ‘ Lor’ for ‘ Loth,’ 
recently reduced to ‘A,’ ‘L.’ I can always argue 
with and understand Frenchmen, even when we differ, 
because their minds are clear of sentiment and cant. 


MaAuvRICcE WILKINSON. 


AD PETRUM PLORANTEM 


N the dark night 
Of God’s death-plight 
Love’s eyes were called to weeping 
Not to sleeping. 


Yet now let love oust fears 
And bid an end to tears. 
Enough thine eyes have wept 
That once they slept. 


VIncENT McNasp, O.P. 








RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 


I 


ON semper aliquis obedit legi ex bonitate per. 
fectae virtutis ; 
sed quandoque ex timore poenae; quandoque 
autem ex solo dictamine rationis quod est quod. 
dam principium virtutis (12 22°. 92. 1. 2™). 
It is not always through perfect goodness of virtue 
that one obeys the law; 
but sometimes it is through fear of punishment; 
and sometimes from a mere dictate of reason 
which is a beginning of virtue. 


II 


Obedientia dupliciter dicitur : 


Quandoque enim importat inclinationem voluntatis 
ad implendum divina mandata; et sic non est speci- 
alis virtus, sed generaliter -includitur in omni virtute, 
quia omnes actus virtutum cadunt sub divino precepto. 

Alio modo potest accipi obedientia secundum quod 
importat inclinationem quantum ad implendum man- 
data, secundum quod habent rationem debiti. Et 
sic obedientia est specialis virtus et est pars justitiae; 
reddit enim superiori debitum, obediendo sibi. (2° 
2%, 4. 7. 3%). 

Obedience is two-fold : for sometimes it denotes the 
inclination of the will to fulfil God’s commandments. 
In this way it is not a special virtue, but is a general 
condition of every virtue, since all acts of virtue come 
under the precepts of the divine law. 

In another way obedience denotes an inclination to 
fulfil the commands considered as a duty. In this 
Way it is a special virtue, and a part of justice, for a 
man does his duty by his superior when he obeys him, 
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Religious Obedience 


Ill 


Obedientia sicut et quaelibet virtus debet habere 

| promptam voluntatem in suum proprium objectum, 

non autem in id quod repugnans est ei. Proprium 

per. FF autem objectum obedientiae est praeceptum; quod 

| quidem ex alterius voluntate procedit. Unde obedi- 

loque F&F entia reddit promptam hominis voluntatem ad implen- 
juod- J dam voluntatem alterius; scilicet, praecipientis. 

a Si autem id quod ei praecipitur sit propter se voli- 

virtue 





> tum, etiam absque ratione praecepti, sicut accidit in 
prosperis, jam ex propria voluntate tendit in illud, et 
nent; — non videtur illudimplere propter praeceptum sed prop- 
sason FF ter voluntatem propriam (2. 27° Qu. 104., Art. 2., 
> ad 3). 
' Obedience, like every other virtue, requires the will 
_ to be prompt towards its proper object, but not towards 
_ that which is repugnant to it. Now the proper object 
statis Me! obedience is a precept, and this proceeds from 
peci- another’s will. Wherefore obedience makes a man’s 
‘tute. [ae will prompt in fulfilling the will of another, the maker, 
epto. namely, of the precept. _ Pit 
quod & If that which is prescribed to him is willed by him 
oie for its own sake apart from its being prescribed, as 
Et happens in agreeable matters, he tends towards it at 
tiae. [pe once by his own will, and seems to comply, not on ac- 
(2 count of the precept but on account of his own will. 
: 
s the IV 
ents, | _—‘[n his quae pertinent ad interiorem motum volun- 
neral | tatis homo non tenetur homini obedire sed solum Deo. 
come || Tenetur autem homo homini obedire in his quae ex- 
_ terius per corpus sunt agenda .. . . secundum ratio- 
on to J) nem superioritatis (2%. 22°. Qu. 104. Art. 5). 
this = In matters touching the internal movement of the 
for a f§ will man is not bound to obey his fellow-man but God 
him, —§ alone, 
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Nevertheless, man is bound to obey his fellow-man 
in things that have to be done externally by means of 
the body . . . . within the sphere of his authority. 


* * * * * 


Obedience is a moral virtue. It is part of the car. 
dinal virtue of Justice. 

The (material) object of justice is some thing or act 
(service) due to another. The formal aspect of this 
(material) object is that ‘it is due to another.’ Only 
then do we do an act of justice when the act is done be. 
cause it is due to another. 

If the just act is done for another motive, good or 
bad, it is not an act of justice but is an act of some 
other virtue or vice. Thus to pay back a loan be- 
cause we owe it, is an act of justice. But to pay back 
a loan for fear of imprisonment is an act of prudence 
and not of justice. Again, to pay back a loan in order 
to prepare the way for adultery is a sin against tem- 
perance and not an act of justice. 

Yet there is no sin of injustice in paying a loan for 
prudence (a good motive) or for adultery (a bad 
motive). 


* * * * * 


Obedience, as a part of justice, gives to the superior 
what is due to the superior, because it is due. Only 
then does the subject make an act of obedience when 
the subject gives what is due to the superior because 
it is due. If the subject gives what is due to the 
superior not because it is due but for some other 
motive, good or bad, the act is not one of obedience 
but is some other act, good or bad. Yet though it is 
not an act of obedience to give what is due to a superior 
for another motive than that it is due; yet it is not an 
act of disobedience. Thus if a superior commands a 
subject to go to his cell, and the subject goes, not be- 
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cause he wishes to obey but because he wishes to study, 
this act is not disobedience nor yet obedience, but an 
act of the virtue of studiousness. If the subject on 
being commanded, goes to his cell in order to get 
drunk, this act is neither one of disobedience nor of 
obedience, but of intemperance. 

In extract I St. Thomas has very finely noted the 
chief obstacles to an act of perfect virtue (a) fear of 
punishment ; (b) a dictate of right reason (prudence). 

To obey merely in order to avoid punishment is not 
obedience; yet it is not disobedience. To obey a 
command merely because we judge that the act com- 
manded is a prudent act is not obedience; yet it is not 
disobedience. It is prudence. 

Hence the two great obstacles to an act of perfect 
obedience are (a) fear of punishment for disobedience ; 
and (b) a judgment that the act commanded is, in 
itself, a wise act to command. 


* * * * * 


Again; St. Thomas, following his own principle 
that acts are not meritorious because they are done 
with difficulty, but because they are done with love, 
lays down the consoling doctrine that difficulty in 
obeying is a sign that our act is obedience (Extract 
III). To obey a superior’s command because we 
judge that command to be wise is assuredly not dis- 
obedience; yet it is not, certainly, obedience. It may 
merely be an act of prudence or of some other moral 
virtue. And St. Thomas adds that only God, who 
sees the heart, can know whether an act so done is or 
is not obedience. 


* * * * * 


_ Now judgment of the wisdom of a command may 
be either spontaneous or deliberate. Experts in any 
knowledge have spontaneous judgments which, being 
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(motus primi primi) are not in the control of deliberate 
reason. Thus a geometrician has a spontaneous judg. 
ment that the internal angles of a triangle are not six 
right angles. Again, a skilled gardener knows that 
turnip seed is not grass seed. If a superior ordered 
his subject to write a book wherein it was stated that 
the internal angles of a triangle are six right angles, 
the subject would perhaps be committing an act of 
disobedience by not writing the statement. But as- 
suredly he would be committing an act of untruthful. 
ness by accepting the statement. Again if a superior 
ordered his subject to plant as grass seed something 
which the subject (a skilled gardener) knew to be tur. 
nip seed the subject would be committing an act of 
disobedience by not planting the seed; yet he would 
be committing an act of untruthfulness if he called it, 
what he knew it ought not to be called, grass seed. 


But if the judgments of the subject on the command 
of the superior are deliberate and not spontaneous, 
the subject is in a different moral situation. By his 
own deliberation and choice he is placing himself in 
circumstances which may hinder the perfection, if not 
the existence of his obedience; by his judging that 
the command is or is not wise. 


If the subject’s deliberation results in judging that 
the command is wise, he may act, as St. Thomas says, 
from a motive of mere reason or prudence and not 
from obedience. 


On the other hand, if deliberation results in judg- 
ing that the command is not wise the subject has by 
his own choice created difficulties in the way of his 
obedience. But it is no part of virtue to create difh- 
culties in the way of the virtue. Thus a deliberate 
act of judging the wisdom of a command may have 
the effect of hindering the perfection or indeed the 
existence of obedience. 
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Religious Obedience 


But this untoward effect can itself be hindered ; be- 
cause no other judgment belongs to obedience except 
the judgment that the command of the superior must 
be obeyed because it is the command of the superior. 
It is clear that superiors command subjects to obey; 
they do not command subjects to judge. If, as in 
chapters or councils, subjects are commanded to judge, 
then their judgment, such as it is, must be expressed. 
If they expressed their judgment otherwise than it is, 
they would be guilty of untruth. 

Another point of interest if not of importance may 
be noticed. St. Thomas says that ‘in those things 
that pertain to the interior movement of the will man 
is not bound to obey man, but God alone.’ 

This principle means that in virtue of the subject’s 
duty of obedience a superior has a right to expect that 
his command shall be done; but he has not the right 
to expect that it shall be done from obedience. Re- 
fusal to do the external act commanded is alone the 
formal act of disobedience. The doing of the external 
act of obedience is sufficient to prevent any sin of dis- 
obedience. 

In laying down this principle we are not suggesting 


_ that subjects should not strive to do the external acts 
' of obedience from the internal virtue of obedience. 
_ If, indeed, the religious profession lays an obligation 
| of striving for perfection and if obedience, though not 
» so great as the theological virtues, is yet the greatest 
_ of the moral virtues, the obligation to be obedient for 
» the sake of obedience would seem undeniable. 


Yet it must always be remembered that to be obedi- 


» ent but not for the sake of obedience is not disobedi- 
» ence. 


One last point must be made clear. Religious 


obedience is obedience by vow. A religious man or 


woman has made a vow to God of obedience to reli- 


) glous superiors in the sphere of religious life. In 
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other words a religious has bound himself by vow to 
obey his superior when his superior has the right to 
command. Obviously the religious has not bound 
himself to obey when his superior has not the right to 
command. 

This vow which the subject takes to obey the con- 
mand of the superior when the superior has the right 
to command, adds to the ordinary obligation of obedi- 
ence the further obligation of vow. In other words 
a subject who has vowed obedience has a greater obli- 
gation to obey than has one who has not vowed 
obedience. 

Yet this greater obligation to obey superiors wha 
superiors have the right to command does not give to 
superiors an added right to command. Although it 
is true to say : ‘ The greater the right of the superior to 
command, the greater the obligation of the subject to 
obey,” yet it is not true to conclude: ‘ Therefore the 
greater the obligation of the subject to obey, the 
greater the right of the superior to command.’ This 
added obligation may come, as in the case of a vor 
it comes, from something external to obedience 
such. Thus there may be some external circumstanct 
of justice or charity or religion which increases the ob- 
ligation of the subject without increasing the rights of 
the superior. For example: A superior may com 
mand a subject to pay a just debt (justice), or to re 
lieve someone suffering from want (charity); or to do 
an act already promised to God (religion). 

As all authority is of divine institution, there is : 
very real sense in which the authority of religiou: 
superiors is no more divine than the right of any ec 
clesiastical or civil authority. It would be false reason- 
ing to argue that because religious subjects are mort F 
bound than other subjects are bound to obey thei F 
superiors, therefore their superiors have greater rights 
tocommand. It is not always easy for minds to accep! 
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Religious Obedience 


this consistent moral reasoning, especially when these 
minds are accompanied by delicate consciences. But 
what is not easy may at least become easier if such con- 
scientious minds may take the example of a citizen 
who made a vow to obey the King or the President in 
all commands which the King or President had a right 
to issue. Such a vow would assuredly add to the sub- 
ject a new obligation of obedience, but it would add 
no new right to the King or President. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 


THE INN 
(At Midnight Mass) 


S this the best that Bethlehem can afford? 


But is my heart much kinder to the Lord? 


_ The angels kneel in their impassioned awe : 


Mine is the beast’s breath and the hard stiff straw. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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YOUR ADVERSARY THE DEVIL 


HE subject of the devil and his power to do evil 
ye man is seldom discussed in the pulpit with all 
the exactness of sound theology. A missioner will 
descant on the mighty intelligence of Satan, and his 
relentless attack on the human race. He may even 
draw pictures of the dreadful state of a soul that has 
surrendered to the devil, and become completely pos- 
sessed by him. He will warn his hearers that the 
devil is a powerful adversary, and that their strength 
is small and puny compared with Satan’s. In all 
this there is a good purpose, and the missioner’s words 
are often a very useful goad for the sluggish type of 
character that requires more vivid and more fiery (often 
in a literal sense) motives of action than the somewhat 
cold idea of duty to God. But there is a want of 
exactness and balance if no mention is made of the 
precise limits of Satan’s power over man, and there is 
the danger of causing unnecessary fear. One could 
wish that more attention were devoted to a careful ex. 
planation of the method of Satan’s attack, and of the 
limits of its efficacy. 

A very important point to make, first of all, is that 
the devil can never act directly on the human intellect 
or the will. In other words, the devil has no means 
of getting inside a man’s soul and taking possession 
of man’s free-will. St. Thomas gives the following 
reason : to be within another is to be within his terms 
(terminos, limits), which is an easy thing with respect 
to body, in which are terms (limits) of quantity; with 
respect to spirit, however, which has only terms 
(limits) of essence, naught enters therein except he 
who gives being (esse), namely God the Creator : be- 
cause for the limitation of each (0b limitationem uni- 
uscujusqgue) ons spirit does not depend intrinsically 
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Your Adversary the Devil 


on another either in being or in operation, but on God 
alone, who has supreme power over all. It is there- 
fore impossible for the devil to enter into possession 
of the human soul, and since the intellect and will are 
the two essential faculties of the soul, it is also impos- 
sible for the devil to act on them directly and imme- 
diately. The intellect and will are spiritual faculties, 
immediately created by God and sai juris, so that they 
depend on God alone, who alone is able to act on 
them. So, whatever diabolic possession may mean, it 
certainly does not mean that the devil gets such a grip 
on a man’s soul that he is able completely to prevent 
the soul from turning to God. Stories about men sell- 
ing themselves to the devil, and afterwards finding to 
their horror that they can never repent of their bargain, 
and that they are completely cut off from God—such 
stories are devoid of theological foundation. The 
most that can be said for them is that they contain a 
certain symbolic truth: they may be looked upon as 
the dramatic expression of the possibility of final im- 
penitence. But literally and historically these stories 
are simply not true. So long as a man lives on earth 
his soul is his own and has its own internal liberty, 
and the internal acts of the soul can always merit 
God’s favour. The devil can never directly shut off a 
soul from God’s help. From the point of view of 
theology stories like that of Dr. Faustus need to be 
carefully re-written. One would not recommend, of 
course, a learned divine to present an emended edition 
of the opera or of Marlowe’s play : the story as drama 


| is superb, magnificent ; but one would suggest to pious 


souls a somewhat different attitude of mind to the 
drama, and to, let us say, a meditation on the power of 
Satan. 

But the question will be asked: If, then, as you 
say, it is impossible for the devil to act directly on the 
human intellect and will, how is it possible for him to 
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attack the human soul at all, and how do you explain 
such a thing as diabolic possession? Now it is quite 
certain that there is such a thing as diabolic posses. 
sion, as is evident trom the Gospels and the histoy 
of the Church. But the important thing to under 
stand is that diabolic possession has only an imdired 
effect on the soul: it is not immediately concerned 
with the soul at all. This will be made clear in a dis. 
cussion of the exact definition of diabolic possession, 
and the discussion will serve a double purpose by 
bringing out clearly also the answer to the other ques- 
tion, namely, how does Satan attack the soul, or, more 
simply, how does the devil tempt us? 

Diabolic possession is not something spiritual, 2 
seizing of the soul. It is something bodily, an afflic. 
tion of the corporeal faculties. As a _ well-known 
theological text-book defines it: Possessio est actio 
daemonis, qui corpus hominis intrat, in illo habitat, 
ibique operatur, sensibus et membris utendo, insoli- 
tosque actus producendo: which, translated literally 
means: ‘ Possession is the action of the demon who 
enters a man’s body, dwells therein, and there does his 
work, making use of the senses and the limbs, and pro- 
ducing unaccustomed acts.’ The important word 1s 
the word ‘body.’ Let me repeat once more, posses- 
sion is not an affliction of the soul : it is an affliction 
of the body, and all Satan’s attacks are made through 
the body or the bodily faculties. For the reasons out- 
lined above one spirit cannot be under the complete 
control of another, but matter may be under the con- 
trol of spirit, and Almighty God sometimes permits 
the material part of man to be under the control of 
Satan. The effects of possession therefore must be f 
looked for in the body, and in the corporeal faculties. f 

Among these corporeal faculties is one which is 
called the imagination, and it plays a very important 
part in the drama of diabolic attack and invasion. It 
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Your Adversary the Devil 


isas well to say here that by imagination I do not mean 
suicli a thing as the divine imagination of poets or any- 
thing of that kind. I am using the word ‘imagination’ 
in a technical sense: by imagination I mean that 
faculty in man which helps him to produce thoughts 
by providing him with vivid, internal pictures of the 
subjects he is thinking on. It is important to notice 
that the pictures here referred to are not the mental 
things which we call ideas. These pictures are not 


“mental, though they are inside a man’s head, if I may 


put it that way : they belong to the bodly side of man, 


‘because they have shape and colour and so forth, and 
| the faculty which produces them is bodily : this faculty 


is known to Catholic philosophers as the imagination. 
In one who is possessed by the devil the imagination 


/ may certainly be largely under the control of Satan : in 
‘this state vivid interior pictures come to a man and 


lead to thoughts of evil: the thoughts do not come 
from Satan, but the images in the imagination do, and 
the imagination is so continually flooded with evil pic- 
tures that the other faculty, the spiritual one, which we 
call the intellect, is continually disposed to evil 
thoughts. Yet even in this state the soul has its own 
internal freedom, and can begin to move towards God. 


| | pre-suppose, of course, the necessary help of God; 
\ but that is pre-supposed in every human act. 


From what has been said it may be gathered that 


the imagination is Satan’s chief field of operations. 
) This applies not only to cases of possession, but to all 


the ordinary cases of temptation as well, and it is now 
possible for us to give an answer to the other question, 


namely, how does Satan tempt us? Satan tempts us 


by putting pictures and suggestions in the imagination 
and by leaving those pictures to work their effect on 


@the intellect. The activity of the imagination causes 


thoughts to rise up in the intellect, and the resulting 


thoughts are full of evil, and strongly solicit the will 
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to agree to evil deeds. How important it is that the 
young and adolescent should have presented to them 
sights and scenes of beauty and calm and wholesome. 
ness, and that they should learn to control that picture. 
making faculty withinthem. For, while it is true that 
Satan can rouse up pictures in the imagination, yet he 
cannot put in anything that the imagination has not ex. 
perienced in some way before. The less experience 
the child-imagination has had of evil or unwholesome- 
ness in sights and scenes, the less is Satan able to in- 
fluence it afterwards. It is evident that mortification 
of the senses and the imagination is one of the strongest 
bulwarks against the onset of Satan. 


It may be well here to point out that writers on dia. 
bolic possession distinguish between ‘ possession’ and 
‘obsession.’ Obsession is defined as the action of the 
devil who, as it were, lays siege to a man’s body from 
without, afflicting it with diverse ills, and at the same 
time causing grievous temptations. On the other 
hand possession, as we have seen, is the action of the 
devil who enters a man’s body, and dwells therein. 
In a case of obsession the devil makes his attack from 
without, while in a case of possession the devil actually 
indwells in the body. But as regards the effect on the 
imagination at the time of attack, possession, obses- 
sion, and grievous temptation may be classed alike, 
and in all these cases the soul, the spiritual part of 
man, is never under the direct sway of Satan. 


It is interesting to find in the Gospels an example 
of a possessed person beginning within herself the 
process of a re-union with God, and it helps to bring 
out the fact that a possessed person is not completely 
under the control of Satan, that a possessed person 
still retains the use of free-will. Of Mary Magdalen 
we are told that Our Lord cast out seven devils from 
her. Yet, in that beautiful description of her repent: 
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Your Adversary the Devil 


ance in the seventh chapter of St. Luke, we find her 
going of her own accord to the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, where Our Lord was at meat with Simon, 
and we notice that the emphasis is all on the interior 
dispositions of herheart. ‘ Many sins are forgiven her 
because she hath loved much’ and ‘ Thy faith hath 
made thee whole, go in peace.’ Our Lord’s words 
of absolution, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ grant her 
forgiveness and peace of heart, but the process of re- 
pentance begins within herself through the divine at- 
traction, of Our Lord. 

So it comes to this, that a person who is possessed 
or obsessed or fiercely attacked by the devil (and I am 
pre-supposing this to be through his own fault) can 
know for certain that his pathway to God is the same 
as the sinner’s pathway, and that a prayer, a cry of the 
heart, an act of sorrow, sets his feet firmly on the way 
which leads to the gateway of Penance and the Ban- 
quet of the Sacred Body of His Lord and Master. No 
matter how much such a soul may feel itself shut in 
by evil thoughts, its groaning cry to God is always 
certainly heard. There are indeed cases where the 
Church uses the power of exorcism to drive the devil 
out of the body ; but these cases are very rare, and they 
are well marked by definite signs, the chief of which 
may be found set out in the ‘ Rituale Romanum.’ In 
these extremely rare cases, though the soul of the pos- 
sessed person 1s still internally free and therefore able 
to respond by internal acts to God’s promptings of 
grace, yet the devil has such power over the body and 
the imagination that he acts like one huge overwhelm- 
ing distraction preventing by this activity any calm, 
connected thought—in fact, any thought at all—mak- 
ing the tongue utter hideous blasphemies, and dispos- 
ing the body for exterior acts of evil. But these cases 
are extremely rare, and reference is made to them only 
for the sake of completeness. 
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Satan’s power, therefore, over man is quite defin- 
itely limited. He can never enter into the citadel of 
a man’s own soul: God alone has that right of entry. 
And so long as a man is on this earth, God can and 
does act on his soul, and give grace. The only real 
obstacle to God is man himself, man’s perverse will. 
In that, certainly, man is cleverer than the evil spirits : 
he can raise between his soul and God a barrier that 
even Satan himself cannot raise. 

The sum of the matter is this, that in the warfare 
against Satan a man should remember that his position 
can never be stormed so long as his heart is set to- 
wards good and wills to do the right thing, and that 
even if through his fault the outer fortress has been 
surrendered, it is absolutely impossible for the citadel 
of his free-will to be entirely given over to the foe, and 
that even when the whole place seems to be full of the 
enemy troops, yet it is still possible for him to collect 
his scattered forces and by a simple movement of the 
heart, a simple act of contrition, begin to drive out 
the invader. 


SACERDOS QUIDAM. 





FRENCH RENAISSANCE ART 


F those who scan this page there are few, if any 
O who have not gone to pay homage to the great 
medieval churches of France. And surely numerous 
pilgrims, at Chartres of the world-famous sculptures, 
or other Gothic fanes of coeval raising, have found 
themselves asking big questions. If the French 
school of artists, say from the twelfth century to the 
| fifteenth, were authors of a wealth of fine religious 
work, did there come from them no fair things in the 
sphere, after the Middle Ages had passed away, giv- 
ing place to the Renaissance Period? Or must it be 
owned, reluctantly, that the ecclesiastical fabrics in 
the pointed formula, with the carven figures which 
adorn them, and the embellished sacred manuscripts 
which were wrought by men who were linked with 
those halls of orisons, were the ultimate rare exploit 
of France, in the sacerdotal realm ? 

In offering tribute to those very few French artists 
who fashioned beautiful things definable as art of the 
Renaissance, it is desirable to spend a moment on re- 
calling the character of that great movement. If it is 
| often described as the advent of a new spirit of en- 
quiry, this description is inadequate; for the affair 
might also be ealled a deliberate harking back to the 
Classic or Antique styles in art. Out of the new 
spirit of enquiry there came in Holland, in the four- 
teenth century, the inauguration of the printing press, 
and in Flanders, at the outset of the fifteenth, the in- 
ception of oil painting. Meanwhile, in Italy, the novel 
worship of Greek and Roman antiquities had resulted 
in the espousal by architects of the Classic mode, in. 
stead of the Gothic, as the orthodox one for churches. 
And the refinement and grace which are so prominent 
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in the sacred pictures and statuary of the Italians in 
the fourteen hundreds, are essentially the reflection 
of the new discipleship of the Antique. 

Crowned in 1461, Louis XI has often been entitled 
the maker of modern France. If the name is not in- 
appropriate, for this monarch greatly strengthened 
the central government of the country, on the other 
hand the French of his day were still without know- 
ledge of Renaissance art. His son and successor, 
Charles VIII, made war on Italy and was driven 
thence. But this disastrous foray in the South had 
big moment for France, since the officers of the de- 
feated Charles came home filled with admiration for 
Italian works in the revived Antique style. In 1515 
the French throne was assumed by Francis I, who is 
chiefly remembered as an enthusiastic connoisseur, and 
he had a great effect on the intellectual life of his 
compatriots. Keenly fostering the printing press in 
his domain, he extended favour towards the Flemish 
portraitist, Clouet the elder, who settled in France. 
And since this son of Flanders employed the new 
medium, oils, the vehicle acquired use with French 
painters. Perhaps because Francis had heard the 
captains of the defeated Charles expatiating on the 
splendours of Renaissance art in Italy, Francis invited 
numerous Italian artists to his realm. Certain of these 
immigrants were charged by him to decorate his fav- 
ourite mansion, Fontainebleau; and thus Italian in- 
fluence soon grew strong in French architecture and 
sculpture. 

The story of the exquisite sacred works wrought in 
France in the sixteenth century is but the tale of an 
anomaly. In those years which witnessed the secular 
architects, under the spell of Italy, pass to the em- 
ployment of the Classic style for homes, the French 
churches continued to be mostly raised in the medieval 
form, Gothic, Whereas in Flanders the decline in 
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the craft of the Book of Hours, through the invention 
of printing, had proved itself the signal for a superb 
pouring forth of large religious pictures in oils, the 
French painters in the fifteen-hundreds used the new 
medium almost exclusively for portraiture. Cousin 
and Goujon were the two men of France who would 
appear to have had the dream of leading their country- 
men to create a glorious harvest of sacerdotal art, as in 
Flanders on the North, or in Italy on the South. In 
this effort those two Frenchmen were associated with 
Bullant, de 1’?Orme and Lescot, each of which trio is 
said to have been born in that year, 1515, marked by 
the accession of Francis the connoisseur. 

Jean Cousin is first heard of at Sens. It is known 
that he became a burgess of Paris in 1548, and he 
seems to have died in 1583. In his time engraving 
had hardly begun yet in France, nor was it till late in 
the sixteen-hundreds that the French accomplished 
notable things in that field, these works being portraits. 
Whence it is doubly remarkable that Cousin should 
he author of at least two sacred prints, ‘The Conver- 
sion of St. Paul’ and ‘ The Brazen Serpent.’ His 
painting in oils, ‘ The Last Judgment,’ hangs to-day 
in the Louvre, but it can scarcely be doubted that the 
picture occupied, originally, a place within a church. 
Jean Goujon apparently gained considerable repute 
| by his secular statuary, and he was active by the date 
' when Cousin became a Parisian citizen. It is easy 
| to conceive Goujon speaking in critical way about the 
| homely and wonderfully vital sculpture of medieval 
France, for nothing could well be sharper than the 
_ dissimilarity of his own work from that of the Chartres 
school. And indeed Goujon’s output, with its grace 
_ and refinement, is so close in temper to the glyptic art 
of Italy in the heyday of the Renaissance, that hesi- 
tation need not be felt in maintaining that an Italian 
journey was made by the French sculptor. 
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The chateau of Anet, not far from Dreux, wa 
built for Henry II, who was son and successor of 
Francis I. And the building was designed by Phil. 
bert de 1l’Orme, who held the post of Architect to the 
Crown. A native of Lyons, Philibert was author ofa 
book on architecture, and he studied the art for a while 
in Italy. His chapel at Anet is not only Classic but 
is probably, if not beyond all possible question, the 
earliest French fabric with a dome. Cousin devised 
for the fane three pictorial windows with religious 
themes and Goujon executed sixteen figures of angels, 
eight being on the spandrils of the arches, the others 
on the vaults of these last. If the sixteen works were 
done in relief, figures in the round of the Twelve 
Apostles were placed within niches; and these statues 
were also in likelihood, though not certainly, wrought 
by Goujon. Undergoing something of demolition 
about the end of the eighteenth century, the chateau 
of Anet was partially restored in the nineteenth, the 
rehabilitation of the chapel being directed by an archi- 
tect named Caristie. . But the Apostolic sculptures in 
the building to-day are merely casts, the originals hav- 
ing been installed in the Carnavalet Museum, Paris. 
There is fascination of the deepest in assuming that 
the mutual doings of Cousin and Goujon at Anet 
brought a personal meeting between the two men. For 
may it not be accepted as sure that the painter and the 
sculptor found in each other great sympathy? 

When it was decided that the Church of S. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois, Paris, ought to have a new rood- 
screen, the task was assigned to Pierre Lescot. This 
name means Peter the Scotsman, and tradition holds 
that the Lescot family had come from Scotland. When 
it is remembered that across a long time in the Middle 
Ages, there was a Scottish Guard in France, it seems 
reasonable to assume that some ancestor of the archi- 
tect had served, in that regiment and then settled on 
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French soil. In his ardour for the incoming Classi- 
cism, Pierre chose the revived Antique mode for his 
screen, although the Parisian church involved was in 
Gothic, and Goujon was called on for the glyptic de- 
corations. It is a matter for deep regret that, inas- 
much as Lescot’s work was taken down in the 
eighteenth century, Goujon’s things can no longer be 
seen with the architectural setting for which they were 
designed. Conserved now in the Renaissance Room 
in the Louvre, they consist in reliefs depicting the 
Four Evangelists, along with a larger relief, an En- 
tombment. This is by far the finest of Jean Goujon’s 
religious creations for, while it reflects his customary 
grace and refinement, it is fashioned with a power 
much beyond his wont. A subject of lofty character 
demands lofty handling, and such was amply called 
| forth in this case, in the French artist. Alone among 
the sculptures from his hand, this representation of 
the dead Christ has a majesty recalling the art of 
Michelangelo. 

On the death of Philibert de 1’Orme, his post as 
Architect to the Crown was acquired by Jean Bullant. 
Like his predecessor in office, he was the writer of a 
book on architecture, and, again like Philibert, he 
studied the building craft for a while in Italy. If 
there is much debate as to which edifices were built 
hy Bullant, it is agreed that his fame in his own day 
was principally due to his extensive remodelling of 
_ Feouen, and his additions to that mansion. Situated 

close to Paris, it was, in the architect’s time, the home 
of the Constable of Montmorency. The chapel of 
this residence is not a Renaissance work, the windows 
being of the pointed variety with traceries. But 
Lescot’s action in putting a Classic screen in a Parisian 
church in Gothic was echoed, as it were, by Bullant, 
in the little fane of Ecouen. For here the re-ani- 
mated Antique formula was selected for the altar, 
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adorned as it isby columns, pilasters and consoles. The 
sculptures on it, by Goujon, are in relief, the chief o 
central one delineating the Sacrifice of Abraham. Anj 
the minor, or encircling things have as topics the Fow 
Evangelists, also Justice, Charity, and Religion. This 
chapel at Ecouen is still in a good state of repair out 
wardly, but the altar, with its glyptic decorations, ha 
been placed in the Condé Museum, Chantilly. 

Even as the date of Jean Goujon’s birth is unchroni- 
cled so, too, does history fail to tell in what year he 
laid aside, for the last time, the materials which h 
had employed so finely in the service of religious art. 
If his co-worker, Jean Cousin, did indeed have cor: 
sciously the aspiration of founding in France a grand 
school of sacerdotal painters who should rival thosé 
of Italy or Flanders, then Cousin must have knows 
bitter disappointment. But conversely it is not diff. 
cult to conceive Goujon expressing keen admiration 
for those few French sculptors of his time who en- 
gaged, as he did, in the making of hieratic works in 
the Classic mode, derived from the Italian spell. Some 
in relief, and some in the round, these creations are 
seemingly without exception anonymous, and are pre- 
served now in various public art collections. Presum- 
ably the storms of the French Revolution were at least 
largely the factor which swept through the auction room 
into museums these sculptures, carved as they must 
have been originally, for churches or for oratories in 
homes. If it would be impossible to find among the 
things any which have the grandeur of Goujon’s own 
masterpiece, ‘The Entombment,’ the grace and re- 
finement which he so lavishly attained were copiously 
achieved also by the little band of his compatriots in 
his day who sought to tread his path. 

It is not easy to tell why the fine French art of the 
Renaissance Period should have been almost purely 
secular, (Was this owing to a want of religious feel- 
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ings with the monarchy, or to that same lack with the 
baronage? But the very fewness of those fair things 
accomplished in France in the hieratic sphere subse- 
quent to the passing away of the Middle Ages renders 
doubly precious those works by Goujon and the gifted 
nameless artists who rallied round him. Alas, it was 
as though some shy little buds of lilies peeped forth, 
and went swiftly to their withering, through absence 
of sunshine and dew. 


W. G. Briaimxre Murpocu. 
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EIGHT BEATITUDES 


I met eight Carthusian Monks in a Sussex lane 
and later again in an untenanted Park. 


the. my outgoing journey with a message I mt 
you. You came down the lane unconscious of the 
dignity of your presence and unaware of the desir 
you stirred in me to do you reverence. I would har 
left the trivial machine I rode and placed myself m 
my knees in the dust to express my admiration fr 
all you represent. 

You who all day consort with the Omnipotent Goo. 
ness and in your consorting plead for such as I- 
obtaining for us all the graces which too often go u- 
thanked for. 

You more than stirred in me the repressed desir 
for solitude in which alone may we creatures toud 
in our timidity His Garments. Around your tunics 
hung the history of centuries; the memory of the 
prophets who sought Him in the deserts; the serenity 
of the decades of mystical revelation which came fron 
Him alone; and in the folds of your raiment I caught 
glimpses of His Saints and consorts of the future. 

You passed, but not the high hope in my hear 
which you had provoked—the high hope of forgive 
ness and reconciliation, and the certitude that w 
are not castaways, but that in fact God still walks wit! 
His children. The wind stirred the oak leaves above 
me; I did not look back at you, for we are of on: 
dimension in England now—He has so placed us in 
His Palisade. 

It was perhaps an hour later upon my returning way 
I saw you again in Burrell’s Park. You were lined 
now in prayer. You committed to the open August sky 
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Eight Beatitudes 


your welcome frail praise of the Father; and in your 
bowed and covered heads lay the unspoken beauty of 
adoration. 

The acres in which you stood are already under 
the doom which catches most that is mortal; but you 
were there to represent the glory of the hidden King- 
dom—that which has no end, and out of which springs 
all our strength to rebuild and rededicate the land, 
though His protection, to the holiness of toil. 

Heaven bless your feet and consecration in this 
world and the next! Perchance in the Halls of Heaven 
—entrance to which you win for me—I may know your 
names, when your great silence be broken and the 
trivialities of my imperfection will not hold me back 
from reminding you of Sussex on an August day, when 
the earth seemed hungering for the care we have, to 
our peril, in England so long refused. 


AucusT, 1930. 





ASSIS] OF SAINT FRANCIS 


‘It is built with bulwarks : 
a thousand bucklers hang upon it, 
all the armour of valiant men.’ 


—(Cant. IV. 4) 


N all the world there is no town to compare with this 
| little walled city seated on a spur of the Umbrian 
Hills. No place is so intimately and exclusively 
bound up with the ever-continuing memory of one ma. 
For Assisi is Saint Francis, and Saint Francis js 
Assisi. One cannot remain an hour there without 
fully realising this all-embracing fact. Yet to appr. 
ciate all that Assisi stands for, a short stay of a dayor 
twoisnotenough. Some persons, even Catholics, ae 
content to limit their visit to this city which is so whally 
a shrine, to a few hours, and even take it as a placeto 
see en passant on a motor drive from Perugia. 

I myself reached Assisi with somewhat mixed fet!- 
ings. The whole countryside was enveloped in mist 
and driving rain. Accommodation at an Albeno 
seemed rough, after home comforts. And—worstof 
all—one felt little or no devotion, only dryness in plate 
of exaltation, and, I am even ashamed to confess the 
word, a sense of possible boredom in contemplating: 
more than very brief stay. Yet in less than twenty: 
four hours this feeling of desolation gave way to ir 
tense joy and inward peace. Assisi’s Saint Franes 
had worked that magic spell over me that has been his 
to exercise during seven centuries on the hearts of me 
of good will. I cannot explain it otherwise. Tie 
weather for an Italian May continued atrocious, aul 
the hotel food unappetising to an English palate. But 
one had found the spirit of Assisi, and nothing els 
mattered. I have visited many places in the world, ani 
not a few sanctuaries, but none has ever affected me% 
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Assisi of Saint Francis 


this little Umbrian hill town. I could recall every 
minute of the ten days spent there and deeply envied 
an English tertiary from Manchester who had elected 
to remain for the remainder of his earthly life at Saint 
Francis’ feet. 

Pilgrims should, I think, avoid the common mistake 
of staying beside the Church of Saint Francis in the 
lower town. It proved more convenient as well as 
more airy to take up quarters a stone’s throw from the 
Church of the Minerva. This building, as its shape 
and pillared colonnade abundantly attests, was for- 
merly a Roman temple, dedicated to the goddess of 
wisdom. Passing under an archway leading to a small 
square, the Church of Santa Chiara, foundress of the 
Poor Clares, is reached within a few minutes. It en- 
shrines the body of the Saint contained in a stone re- 
liquary below a wonderfully lifelike efigy in wax. By 
winding ways with gems of mediaeval architecture at 
every corner the climbing road leads to the Cathedral 
of Saint Ruffino. The fact that the Bishop of Assisi 
is ason of Saint Dominic is one of many illustrations 
typifying the close connection ever existing between 
two great orders. 

Wherever your steps may lead you, they pass con- 
tinually over reminders of Saint Francis and of some 
episode in his life. It was from this square in front 
of the Duomo that Saint Francis went forth on his life’s 
apostolate after his famous interview with the Bishop 
and final dedication to the Lady Poverty. A few 
paces higher is the stable—now an oratory—where his 
mother, the pious Pica, gave birth to a son whose 
world-wide influence would remain for all time. The 
road to the Church of San Damiano which Saint 
Francis rebuilt, partially with his own hands, winds 
down by Santa Chiara. Here the Saint composed 
that wondrous song the Canticle of the Sun. Chanted 
sonorously by a full choir in the old mellifluous Italian 
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dialect of the time, as I have heard it suag at Assisi, 
it is an unforgettable melody. ‘ Laudate sie o mi 
signore cum tutte le tue creature specialmente messa 
lo frate sole.’ ‘ Praised be Thou, my Lord, with al 
Thy creatures, especially Brother Sun.’ 

The door is still visible whence Saint Clare issuei 
bearing the Remonstrance containing the Most Hol; 
Sacrament when there occurred an irruption of wan. 
dering Saracen raiders. Her little terrace garden is 
exactly as she left it and is gay with bright-hued flower 
tenderly fostered by loving hands. (Never shall I for 
get a Sunday evening walk in May down to San Dami 
ano, and so through ilex, oak and olive groves to th: 
road leading down past the Portiuncula. It was a gor 
geous night, the rays of the declining sun softly falling 
on tree and flower. No sound but the vesper hymn of 
the woodland birds that Saint Francis loved. Slowly 
declined the sun in those waves of crimson, purple and 
lilac seen only at their fullness in an Italian sunset. I 
was indeed a walk along the Franciscan way for by it 
fared the royal progress of Saint Francis on his las! 
journey to his beloved city when he was borne by his 
children to pass by Saint Damiano, where Saint Clare 
and her sisters were awaiting him. Where the two roads 
meet there blazed out into the night the scintillation of 
many lights. It came from the open door of a wayside 
chapel. There to a crowd of peasant folk a priest was 
giving Benediction. 

The Church of Saint Mary of the Angels containing 
the original tiny temple of that name known as the 
Portiuncula lies at some distance down the road. Its 
position, flanked as it is by rows of modern workmen’s 
dwellings and close to the railway station spoils its 
appearance exteriorly. Inside, the great white basilica 
strikes one with a certain sense of cold vastness. This 
first impression is relieved to an extent by the lovely J 
Rose Chapel. Still it must be remembered that one F 
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Assisi of Saint Francis 


does not remark a casket when admiring its jewel 
within. Also, the size serves to show this little church 
in a setting which otherwise would be impossible. 
Blessed Angela of Foligno, who died in 1309, speaks . 
of the crowds surrounding the tiny church, and it was 
then that in ecstasy she saw a building which seemed 
to grow larger and larger. This vision was fulfilled by 
the basilica built later during the Pontificate of a 
Dominican Pope, St. Pius V., to house the original 
Church. 

The tiny Saint Mary of the Angels where St. Francis 
and his companions heard Mass possesses the extra- 
ordinary indulgence of the Portiuncula. It is avail- 
able to all entering the Church ¢oties guoties. In other 
Franciscan churches it operates only from Vespers on 
August 1st till sunset next day, but at the Portiuncula 
itself it is perpetual. 

Full of interest as are Saint Damiano and Saint 
Mary of the Angels, devotion must necessarily con- 
centrate on the triple Church of Saint Francis on the 
lower slope of Assisi. The great convent of the 
Friars, for long partially sequestrated by the Italian 
Government, was restored to them in its entirety on the 
occasion of the celebration of St. Francis’ seventh cen- 
tenary. It was a beau geste on the part of Mussolini 


_ and doubtless was one of the many circumstances which 
' helped towards the Vatican Treaty. The building of 
the lower church was commenced in July, 1228, the 
' day succeeding the Saint’s canonisation, the first stone 
| being laid by Pope Gregory IX who, as Cardinal Ugo- 
_ lino, was the protector and constant friend of the 
| Order. In the upper Church, from the windows of 
' which an unrivalled view is gained over the plains of 
J Umbria, are contained those marvellous frescoes by 
_ Giotto depicting the chief incidents of the Saint’s life. 
| Here also is the Altar on which only the Pope can 
' celebrate Mass. 
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It must not be forgotten that Assisi was within the 
limits of the original States of the Church and wa 
therefore under the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. The 
exact location of the body of Saint Francis was nat 
discovered until 1818, nearly six hundred years afte 
his death. The sacred relics repose in the crypt be. 
low the first Church in a sarcophagus of plain marble. 
Daily at Ave Maria is sung Benediction in the lowe 
Church. As the choir children’s sweet voices chanted 
the ‘ Laudate Dominum omnes gentes,’ its cadence 
growing softer as one stole away through the shadows 
of the great church and down the long flight of steps 
leading to the tomb, you felt, kneeling at that wonder. 
ful spot, the culmination of that Franciscan spirit 
which pervades Assisi and which seems to be most cor- 
centrated in this lamp-lit shrine. 

The days at Assisi passed only too quickly, and 
on the day of departure I completed the last step of my 
pilgrimage. This was the long ascent of Mont: 
Subasio to the Hermitage of the Carceri, where Saint 
Francis spent so much time in prayerful retirement. 
The sheer steepness and narrowness of the road make 
it impassable save to small two-wheeled vehicles. The 
view of Assisi as it is seen from the lower slope of 
Monte Subasio is an entrancing sight. It gives the 
impression of a fortified city in the midst of one large 
garden of olive and cypress. As the mountain path 
mounts higher and higher, the full beauty of the 
Umbrian plains and the river and lakes which water 
it is revealed. The Carceri itself comes upon you 
suddenly at a turn in the road. Its little white stone 
buildings seem suspended, as it were, from the side 
of a deep ravine most thickly wooded in oak, chestnut 
and hazel. A white flower in a jade vase. 

Here one sees the primeval simplicity of the Fran- 
ciscan life. A little terrace overlooking the sea of 
green supports a stone well from which the Saint must 
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often have quenched his thirst. And here he is said 
to have delivered his sermon to the birds. Inside are 
that perfect little Chapel where St. Francis assisted at 
the Divine Mysteries, and the humble cells adjoining. 
In the cliff below the sanctuary you are shown the 
caves where he was accustomed to retire for those long 
hours of prayer and contemplation. I think it is here, 
and beside his tomb, that one feels most in the pre- 
sence of the Franciscan spirit. Perhaps at the Car- 
ceri you realise the absolute simplicity of his whole life 
in a spot where the brightest and sweetest wild flowers 
abound and where the deep woodlands re-echo to the 
song of birds. 

I left Assisi in the late afternoon of a glorious day 
which had turned to the mist and rain of the day I ar- 
rived. But with far other feelings, for I had gained 
that for which all should make this pilgrimage of 
grace. As the Florence express thundered past the 
calm waters of Lake Trasimene its many lights re- 
vealed through rain-blurred windows the island on 
which Saint Francis spent forty days of Lent in soli- 
tary meditation. One final vignette of many depicting 
‘The Franciscan Way.’ 


JOScELYNE LECHMERE. 





EXTRA FACILITIES FOR DRINKING 


MISLEADING title. It is, I believe, the tit 

of an Act of Parliament; but let it not be su. 
posed that it stands for the convenience of thirsty cit. 
zens ; on the contrary, it heralds danger for those why, 
licensed by law to trade in liquor, venture to make the; 
premises more comfortable for their clients. Only r. 
cently a publican suffered under the Act because he haf 
the temerity to remove wooden partitions so as to male 
a wall straight instead of alcoved; he suffered, not }j 
being imprisoned or fined, but only by being pros. 
cuted and forced to employ King’s Counsel to sav 
his means of livelihood; for the Act ordains that struc 
tural alterations to a licensed house are illegal unles 
specially sanctioned by law. 

The fact that the publican in question was not mor 
drastically punished must have perturbed many of the 
decorous who read of his acquittal ; but let them res 
secure; the Law leaves little undone that may en- 
barrass the publican in his nefarious trade. 

For instance, should he have a garden wherein his 
customers choose to sit on a hot day, and should ke 
have omitted to mark it on the plan of his premisé 
presented to the Magistrates, it is unlicensed, and kk 
may not carry or cause to be carried thereto any intox: 
cating liquor that his customers wish to drink; if the 
insist on fresh air they must wait on themselves, : F 
practice calculated to peeve those who take the troubk F 
to go abroad for refreshment, and so to curtail trad & 
and, of course, to diminish drunkenness. 

It might be thought, moreover, that a publican couli 
evade the law relating to hours for drinking by inviting F 
friends to a party after ten o’clock; but he can’t! Af 
least he is not allowed to provide them with Extn — 
Facilities for Drinking his beer (bought more cheaply, F 
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Extra Facilities for Drinking 


be it remembered, than they themselves could obtain 
it) so long as they sit in his bar-parlour : if he insists 
on entertaining his friends after he has done his work, 
he may hold his party in his bedroom, and, naturally, 
his morality and theirs is of little consequence. 

It may seem as though a great many men are licensed 
to ruin the constitutions of Britons by selling alcoholic 
drinks to them, but in reality a careful vigilance is 
maintained. Anyone may lodge a complaint with the 
police against any publican, and any policeman may 
do the same, and continued complaints secure the can- 
cellation of alicense. In this respect it may be noted 
that should a member of the Impeccable Force choose 
to do so, he might approach a publican by way of the 
back door after drinking hours, and ask for beer, as a 
favour; then, if the publican be of a canting disposi- 
tion and pretends to a strict observance of the Law, 


; the Constable will know how to humble him out of his 


self-righteousness ; and if the publican be so lawless as 
to disregard the Law and give drink out of hours to an 
officer of the Law himself, he may very rightly be sus- 
pected of indiscriminate evasion. 

Another method of hindering Extra Facilities for 
Drinking is that of insisting on special ‘ Occasional 
Licences’ for providing beer, for example, at a supper 
in the village hall. Proof of the care with which this 


; Law is maintained has recently been afforded by cer- 
tain Magistrates’ refusal to grant an. occasional 
| licence for a choirmen’s dinner over which the mis- 
| guided Vicar was to preside ; the Magistrates very pro- 
| perly declared that the right place for choirmen was 
» inthe choir. They are vigilant, too, our Magistrates, in 


the matter of frivolous amusements, but when a publi- 


can appears respectfully before them and craves an 


occasional licence to provide intoxicating refreshments 


ve for a dance that is given in aid of a charity, they will 
eaply _ usually grant it. But precautions even then are taken : 
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the publican pays his court fee for making the applic. 
tion; he pays ten shillings a day for the privilege ¢ 
selling spirits off his premises ; he has to have his occ, 
sional licence ratified by H.M. Collector of Custom 
and Excise; he has to receive a special permit to carn 
the liquor to the scene of the festivity; it is illegal fx 
him to leave what is unsold on the premises after th 
dance, but he must obtain another permit to remov 
from the premises the exact quantity left over; and ke 
must file the permits for the inspection of visiting off 
cials. 

A further effect of the vigilance of the Law is notice 
able in the closing down of undesirable or superfluow 
public-houses. The inn-keepers thus deprived of : 
living are in all fairness granted compensation, ani 
it is a salutary reminder to the unmolested publicans, 
of the power and tolerance of the Law, that the sun 
granted in compensation must be raised between them: 
selves. 

Indeed, so far from enjoying that unrestricted 
licence to tamper with the physical welfare of the race 
that the publican is often supposed to enjoy, he is 
admirably enough, treated as a suspected person 
whether he has committed an offence or is only stil 
liable to commit one; but by a nice distinction, the dis- 
charged convict reports once a month to the Police 
and the publican must submit himself to the Magis: 
trates’ scrutiny only once a year; of course, if he is 
then considered less desirable than the Law could 
wish, although he is not technically guilty of an 
offence, his licence to sell liquor can be withdrawn, 
and if he has been foolish enough to take his premises 
on a twenty-years’ lease, so much the worse for him. 

The Law, furthermore, limits the monetary advan- 
tages accruing to the sale of alcoholic poison. ‘A licence 
for a moderately-sized country inn costs between thirty F 
or forty pounds a year. Approximately half the price F 
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Extra Facilities for Drinking 


of a bottle of whiskey is paid to the Government. And, 
apart from duties, the Government makes annual 
charges in Brewers’ licences, which, of course, are 
eventually covered by the publican, so that, having 
paid his ordinary rates and taxes he is not able to 
gratify his avarice to any large extent by supplying 
customers with liquor. 

Finally, a reassuring word must be given on the 


| matter of influencing children by bad example. Most 
| sternly the Law forbids the presence of children on any 


licensed premises, either indoors or out of doors; 


' parents and publicans are prosecuted and punished for 
> any breach of this Law, and so much are they encour- 


aged to observe it that, should thirsty parents enter a 
public-house to seek refreshment and leave their child- 


' ren playing outside in the road, and should the child- 
» ren be knocked down and killed by passing traffic, 
' neither the publican, nor the parents, nor the Police 


_ are prosecuted for manslaughter. 

With these restrictions on Extra Facilities for 
Drinking, it seems unlikely that drunkenness will in- 
crease; anyway, the Law has done all it can, until we 
' hear the final result of the Drink Commission. 


Rona_p RICHINGS. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Story oF A Russian Pitcrim. Translated from tk 
French by Dom Theodore Baily, O.S.B. (Burns Oaty 
and Washbourne; pp. 146; 5/-.) 


It has ever been difficult for mystics to express the religioy 
experience of their contemplative life in the terms of ordinay 
human language. This Story of a Russian Pilgrim, as told t 
his Father in God about the middle of last century, is parti 
cularly valuable, being the narrative of a simple, unlearne/ 
man, who, having set himself one definite object, devoted his 
whole life to its attainment. The story is in fact a study ¢ 
inward, mental prayer. Its author was a Russian peasant wh 
has remained anonymous, one of those ‘ stranniki ’—wan 
derers, whom one met, and perhaps still meets tramping along 
the roads of Russia from shrine to shrine, in all weathers, 
winter and summer alike, clad in a worn and shabby dark coat, 
a pack of coarse unbleached home-spun linen on his back, it 
long ends crossed over his breast. 

Impressed by the Apostle’s words ‘ Pray without ceasing’ 
(Thess. V, 17) the pilgrim set out in quest of spiritual enlighten. 
ment, and encountered a holy hermit, a Staretz (old man). 
These startzi are a curious phenomena peculiar to the East. 
Dostoyevsky gives a beautiful type of such a staretz in his 
‘ Brothers Karamasovs.’ Not necessarily monks even, they 
were spiritual directors who wielded such authority based on 
their holiness, as no official representative of the Church could 
ever aspire to. They took possession of a soul and fashioned 
and moulded it at their will, the disciple surrendering himself 
entirely to the guidance of his director. 

This pilgrim begs the hermit to teach him prayer, and with 
the old man’s help gradually ascends from the simplest vocal 
prayer to the deep joys of ‘ sweet interior prayer.’ This is how 
he describes what happened to him : 

‘After a certain time I realised, as it were, that my prayer 
had passed from my lips to my heart, that is to say, that 
my heart at each beat seemed to repeat of itself the words of 
the prayer ‘ Lord Jesus Christ’ and so on. I ceased to pro- 
nounce with my lips : I had but to listen to what my heart said. 
It seemed to me that my eyes probed its very depths and I re- 
membered the words of the old man, who had described to me 
this state of bliss. I then felt in my heart as it were a soft 
pain, and in my soul so great a love for Jesus Christ that it 
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seemed to me that, could I but see him, I should fall down at 
his feet, embrace them and kiss them a thousand times, and 


" that I would thank him, weeping, for having given me the grace 
© of such a consolation—to me, his unworthy and sinful creature: 
’ Then I felt in my heart and my breast a life-giving warmth.’ 


But, warned by his staretz, he knew the dangers awaiting the 
contemplative, and to test his experience he had recourse to 
that guide of Eastern mystics—the Philokalia, or Love of Virtue 


containing mystical writings by twenty-five Fathers. 


Prayer gave him a new conception of the world. The follow- 


| ing words exhale a sweet fragrance : 


‘When I prayed in the deep recollection of my spirit, every- 


| thing about me seemed to be delightful and marvellous: the 
" trees, the grass, the birds, the earth, the air and the light all 


seemed to say that they had been created for man, that all 
showed God’s love for man, that all prayed to God and gave 


) him honour and praise and adoration. It was then that I 
' understood the words of the Love of Virtue: ‘‘ the compre- 
‘hension of the language of creation,’’ and I realised that I 
' could talk with all creatures and make myself understood.’ 


Again and again he warns against pitfalls awaiting the 


; mystic—vanity and pride, distraction during prayer though 


it may be due even to edifying thoughts, apparitions . . . Do we 
not detect in this an echo of the teaching of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross? Yet in his foreword the Benedictine trans- 


| lator rightly points out how the Russian mystic comes at times 


dangerously near the false doctrine of the ‘ Uncreated Light ’ 


_ which preoccupied Greek theologians of the decadent era. 


Despite its artless simplicity the writer manifests a talent 
for keen observation: the characters though drawn in a few 


' words are vivid and true to life. The pilgrim’s religion is one 
' of true Christian tolerance and charity. 


We feel deeply indebted to Dom Theodore Baily for this 


| little book which gives a glimpse into the Russia that deserved 
_ the name of ‘ Holy Russia,’ and can only hope it will find many 
_ readers. Though a translation of a translation (French) it is 
| excellent, and only here and there would a Russian find a word 
_to change. The vignettes and frontispiece add to the book’s 
_ attractiveness. G.B. 


Tue New Testament Witness TO Our Biessep Lapy. By 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6), 


| There is much that is excellent in the seventy or eighty 
) pages of this little book. This is only what the name of the 
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author would lead us to expect, and there is na need for us t) 
insist on it. It will serve a more useful purpose to indica 
one or two of the points on which the book seems to us opm 
to criticism. 


In the first place, we are not clear what class of readers Ft 
McNabb had in view in writing the book. At the outset 
tells us that he will feel obliged to use again and again whi 
he calls ‘ the ultra-literal sense’ of Holy Scripture. ‘ Ultn. 
literal’ here, of course, does not mean ‘ excessively literal’ 
as the current use of the prefix might lead one to suppos; 
Fr. McNabb has in mind the sense which has sometimes ben 
called the supra-literal. ‘ There is then,’ he writes (p. 12), ‘1 
least, literal sense which it is the duty of the literary critic) 
determine and, perhaps, not to transcend. Yet there is; 
highest, ultra-literal, sense which it is the duty of, the the 
logian to discover and defend. And whereas the literary criti 
will admit that the text of an inspired saying must at leas 
mean the least, the theologian will add that it may mean th 
most.’ Now we are not going to deny that there is in Scrip. 
ture a sense which may be called supra-literal or ultra-literal; 
Leo XIII in the Providentissimus Deus seems to say that ther 
is, and its existence seems to follow from the dogma of Inspir« 
tion. We are not going to deny, either, that—to use Leo XIII's 
words—‘ the labours of individuals may, in the kindly prov: 
dence of God, prepare for and bring to maturity the judgment 
of the Church.’ But it is equally certain that this supra-literd 
sense can be said to be known only after the judgment of the 
Church. Some words written by Pére Lagrange thirty year 
ago are relevant here : ‘ Il peut arriver que cette interprétation 
dépasse de beaucoup le sens obvie tel qu’il résulterait des régles 
de |’herméneutique . . . . Rien ne découle plus clairement di 
dogme de |’Inspiration que cette méthode; rien n’ouvre ut 
champ plus large au caprice et 4 l’arbitraire des interpréta 
tions privées .. . . Pour le dire en un mot, une pareille exégést 
ne peut émaner que de l’autorité de l’Eglise . . . Elle seule—aprés 
le Christ et les Apétres—peut donner 4 un texte ce sens supra: 
littéral’ (Revue Biblique, 1900, p. 142). Fr. McNabb himself 
writes (p. 11): ‘ This principle [i.e. the existence of an ultra. 
literal sense] will allow the Church of God, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, to see more in the words of an inspired person than was 
seen by that person under the light of inspiration.’ The Church 
of, God, yes; but the theologian can only say of those same 
words that (the phrase is Fr. McNabb’s) ‘ they may mean the 
most,’ 
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Our complaint, then, is this: The words ‘ New Testament 
Witness ’ suggest that we are to be given evidence attainable by 
the ordinary reasonable methods of exegesis, and, certainly at 
times, Fr. McNabb seems to have in mind readers who find it 
difficult to accept Catholic teaching about Our Blessed Lady, 
yet would be open to argument from Scripture. What useful 
purpose is served by offering them this ultra-literal sense? As 
Pére Lagrange points out, this sense has to be determined, not 
by ordinary means, but by the authority of the Church, and that 
authority such readers do not admit. And even the Catholic 
reader, though he may find it interesting, will not find it very 
helpful to learn what a passage may mean. As for the faults 
of capriciousness and arbitrariness into which Pére Lagrange 
says that the searcher after the supra-literal sense is particularly 
liable to fall, we fear that many readers, whether Catholic or 
not, will find not a few examples here. 

‘Fanciful’ is, we think, not an unjust qualification of such 
a passage as this: ‘ In the hastily written letter to the Galatians 
St. Paul had so identified himself with the Gentiles and had so 
accentuated the imperfections of the Jewish dispensation that 
he had spoken of the CURSE OF THE LAW-—the capitals are 
Fr. McNabb’s—(Gal. iii, 13) . . . . This presentation [i.e., in 
the Temple, Lk, ii, 22] was in fulfilment of that law which St. 
Paul had spoken of as the Curse of the Law. . . . Whatever 
else is doubtful in the gospel of St. Luke, it is certain that this 
gospel, published in Rome by the faithful secretary of St. Paul, 
is unsaying the phrase Curse of the Law... .’ (pp. 47, 49). It 
is true that St. Paul speaks of the curse of the Law. It is quite 
untrue to say that he speaks—as Fr. McNabb goes on to make 


| him speak—of the Law as the Curse of the Law. If I use the 
| phrase ‘ the curse of drink,’ I may mean ‘ the curse (i.e., the 
> evil) that drink is.’ But when St. Paul speaks of ‘ the curse of 
| the Law,’ he does not mean ‘ the curse that the Law is,’ but ‘ the 
' curse uttered in the Law against those who break it,’ which is 
' quite another thing. 


We venture to think that when Fr. McNabb writes (p. 58) : 
‘Of course the divine maternity implicitly taught by St. Mark 


> is explicitly taught by St. Matthew,’ he is misusing the term 
_ ‘divine maternity.’ The same misuse seems to occur on p. 33. 
» At times, indeed, there are arguments and expressions which, 
' taken as they stand, would suggest that the Virgin Birth is 
» asufficient reason for calling Jesus God’s Son, which, of course, 
) no theologian would admit. 


L.W. 
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Tue New anp ETernat Covenant. By Dom Anscar Vonier, 
O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 6/-.) 


Let us begin to consider our Catholic Faith anew, let us stani 
back and regard it as a whole; no, let us step forward into it 
full light, and see the big things as important ones, the lesser 
in their proper places, the whole in proportion. Too long hay 
necessary tactics forced us to see minor points as over-impor. 
tant, causing the great mysteries of our Faith to be somewhat 
dwarfed ; ‘ through the struggles with heresy Catholic doctrin 
loses something of its harmonious proportions, as we have to 
insist on one truth almost to the exclusion of others in our de. 
fensive work. At the same time one task ought not to be abov 
our capacity—that of enumerating the permanent, the unalter. 
able, the everlasting elements of Catholicism, and the glories 
of our inheritance; glories which no human wickedness, no in. 
stability of human mind, no historic happenings could ever dim.’ 

To this ideal Catholicism Abbot Vonier applies the word 
‘ classical ’ in the sense it is used in all esthetical literature. ‘It 
means a clear apprehension, and that not only by a few but by 
the many, of the essential things as essential, however high ané 
lofty they may be.’ The classical things of Christianity are to 
be found in the Eternal Covenant. ‘ God has entered through 
the Blood of Christ into a new and eternal Covenant with man, 
a new and everlasting Testament.’ 

‘ The Trinity is not the Covenant, but the end of the Coven- 
ant.’ Only those divine realities constitute the new Covenant 
which begins in the Person of Christ. The Incarnation, Christ 
the Son of God, Christ our Brother, His Priesthood, His Sacri- 
fice on the Cross, His Resurrection, the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost, the institution of the Sacraments, the founding of the 
Church. 

Man’s share in the Covenant is ‘ an entering in ’; his expres- 
sion of it in worship, is ‘ Liturgy ; his participation in it, fed by 
the Sacraments ; his faith in it, founded on the divine promises. 
These are but a few of the glorious things set forth in this mag- 
nificent book. Quotations could be multiplied without number, 
and even then give only a small idea of its great qualities. Such 
a feat is impossible in a short review, the only remedy is to read 
the book. 

The only criticism one could possibly offer is of occasional 
vagueness, and perhaps even that is praise since it might be 
better called spaciousness. It is in the truest sense—the 
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author’s sense——‘ classical,’ it breathes with the same spirit 
as the writings of the Fathers, full of Scriptural phraseology and 


quotation. 
F.M. 


Tue Franciscans. By Fr. James, O.S.F.C. (Sheed & Ward; 
2/6.) 

This is the fourth volume to be published of The Many Man- 

sions series on the religious orders. _Fittingly has the work 


» been entrusted ta an eminent Franciscan, Fr. James O’Maho- 


ney, O.S.F.C., the author of The Desire of God in the Philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas, In such hands the exposition of the 
spirit and ideals of the Order is wisely carried out. Notably 
does Fr. James stress the intimate link which has ever bound the 
Order to the Church. The Church cradled the Order in its 
infancy, and in no niggardly fashion has that early interest been, 
during seven centuries, repaid. Not quite so whole-heartedly 
as Fr. Devas, O.F.M., in his kindred volume, The Franciscan 


| Order—surely the Ishmael to Fr. James’ Isaac—but still clearly 


enough, does Fr. James endorse the view that reforms among 
the Franciscans were largely efforts at balance between the active 
and contemplative apostolate to which the Order is devoted. In 
the matter of the Franciscans and science, Fr. James, as we 
might expect, is particularly good. ‘ One of the highest forms 
of charity,’ he writes, ‘ is that intellectual charity which divines, 
and essays to satisfy, the needs of the mind.’ The book is 


' somewhat marred by a few bad misprints, unusual in Sheed and 


Ward publications. 
O.F.M. 


, THE HisToRY OF THE CREEDS. By F. J. Badcock, D.D. 


(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Pp. xiv,, 
249; 12/6.) 
Dr. Badcock has succeeded in writing on the Apostles’, 


a Nicene and Athanasian Creeds with such untrammelled frank- 
| ness that he may endanger his welcome from the scholars. 


He takes no time in coming to a frontal attack on ‘ the great 


names,’ which we were expected to look upon as authority some 
_ yearsago. The first words of his book are as follow: ‘ Thanks 
| be to the vast erudition of Harnack and Kattenbusch a false 
_ literary pedigree has been invented for the Old Roman Creed 


-... These German scholars have been followed by Dr. Burn 
and Bishop Gibson . . . . Unless we are overborne by the 
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authority of the great names of those who have fathered or 
sponsored this theory, our first feeling is one of questionig 
amazement. Investigation only deepens wonder.’ So far, % 
good. But Dr. Badcock goes farther; and, not to the gooi, 
For Dr. Badcock is Fellow of St. Augustine’s College, Canter. 
bury. Yet the genius loci has not been able to keep him fron 
writing such words as these : ‘An appellate jurisdiction, though 
of a limited kind, had been conferred on the Bishop of Rom 
by the Council of Sardica in 343’ (p. 56). Again alluding tp 
the legend that the ‘Apostles’ Creed’ had been drawn up ly 
the Apostles, he says, somewhat irrelevantly, ‘ It is clear that 
no bias in favour of historic facts would have prevented the 
acceptance at Rome of a story which tended to the magnification 
of the Roman See’ (p. 127). 


V.McN. 


A HIsTORY OF THE CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES AND CHURCI- 
YARDS. By R. W. Muncey, M.A. Preface by Dr. J. P. 
Whitney. (Heffer & Sons; 6/-.) 


A handbook on the highly interesting subject of the Conse 
cration of Churches has been long needed. The author has 
succeeded in compressing into a short book a great deal of inter- 
esting and well documented information on the subject. The 
proportions of his book are not always well thought out, nor is 
it consistently interesting throughout, at times it tends to be 
come too much of a catalogue. But it is definitely valuable and 
has made us his debtors for many historical facts and references 
in a handy form. 

Dr, Whitney states in the preface that the author ‘ gives the 
English Church its wider setting.’ This simply means that 
he has tried—rather unsuccessfully—to ignore the Reformation. 
The most pathetic chapter in the book is that which describes 
* English Orders for the Consecration of Churches ’ (post-Re 
formation). Following directly on an historical account of the 
growth of ceremonies for a church consecration in the first fif- 
teen centuries, it must strike any reader who is acquainted with 
the glorious ‘ Ritus Consecrationis Ecclesiae’ now in use, theit 
direct successor, how completely the Reformers wished to 
change the old order of things. Where are now the lustral 
washings of the walls, the consecration Crosses and _ their 
anointing, the heaped ashes, and above all the enclosing of the 
relics and the solemn consecration of the Altar, whereon, as 2 
consummation, the Holy Sacrifice will be offered? 
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Another startling thing is the number of dedications of 
churches to SS. Peter and Paul, which far outnumber dedica- 
tions to any other saint. 

It is the same thing when we come to the consecration of 
churchyards. The idea of making a place holy seems to have 
gone; for in some cases, when the Bishop refuses to conse- 
crate, a legal permission or licence now fulfils the same purpose. 

There are a number of misprints and one serious blunder in 
the making of the book, two pages (85 and 87) are completely 
transposed. 

F.M. 


Taz THUNDERING ApBot. By Henri Brémond, of the French 
Academy. Translated by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6.) 

M. l’Abbé Brémond has taken the trouble to select from the 
celebrities of the reign of Louis XIV the outstanding figure of 
Armand de Rancé, Abbé de la Trappe, and thrown upon it in 
his inimitable manner the lights and shades which seem to suit 
acertain modern trend of thought. Perhaps less severity in 
treatment would have given us a truer portrait of de Rancé, for 
M. Brémond reacts against the favourable delineations of the 
great Reformer’s followers and admirers, from whose writings, 
moreover, we are given copious extracts. The translator has 
endeavoured to give us this study in English dress, though his 
work must have had more than usual of the thanklessness of 
transmuting the language of France, since the author is one of 
its ablest exponents and of its Forty Immortals. Somehow the 
English title, ‘ The Thundering Abbot,’ sounds strangely un- 
familiar. It agrees, perhaps, with the rather theatrical dust 
cover and its caricaturist reproduction of the very excellent 
frontispiece, but with little else. In his native country Abbé 


"de Rancé is famous for having spent some thirty-seven years 


among the luxuries and refinements of the noblemen of his day, 
and for devoting the remaining half of his span of life to the 
practice of extraordinary penance. Though the Reform which 
he originated bears his name and its flourishing condition down 
to our own time is sufficient testimony to the efficacy of his 
example, it is rather as a penitent that he stood out from his 
generation, and it is as such, we think, that he will go down to 
posterity. We say this because to our mind the publishers’ ex- 
tract on the wrapper stresses even as does the author the shades 
of his character, ignoring the light which he did not fail to dif- 


fuse around him since even M. Brémond admits the devotedness 
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of his followers. The paper and printing leave little to » 
desired, but there is no Index. F.M. 


CATHERINE DE GARDEVILLE. By Bertha Radford Sutton. (Burm, 
Oates & Washbourne ; 7/6 net.) 


Mrs. Bertha Radford Sutton has written some very pleasazt 
short stories. Her choice of a larger canvas, in Catherine & 
Gardeville, is not a happy one. Her main characters are tw 
refined—in the snobbish sense rather than the literary—to com 
to life, when they are not, as in the case of Catherine’s mother, 
too impossibly ill-mannered. Moreover, American spelling, 
errors in punctuation and spacing of paragraphs, and a vagu 
use of words put up such a barricade between reader and reaj 
that a mental discomfort almost approaching indigestion—a 
‘ un-sereneness,’ to use Mrs. Sutton’s own term—is the result, 
All this is regrettable, for Catholic novelists are rare. If Mrs 
Sutton had approached her story simply and had written with 
an effort at clarity rather than at brilliance, her interesting 
theme would have stood a much greater chance of success. 

A.C. 


SacreD Sicns. By Romano Guardini. Translated by G. C. H. 
Pollen, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


When Francis Thompson said that ritual was poetry 
addressed to the eye, he gave us an apt description, but no 
an exhaustive definition. The Liturgy is not merely something 
we behold as spectators: it is a life; it is something we do; 
it is ‘a whole world of sacred and hidden events which hav: 
taken visible shape—it is sacramental.’ It is even something 
more than acted poetry and supreme drama: it is living wor 
ship—the dedication of the whole man (body, soul, heart, mind 
and sense) to the Creator of all things. Cor meum et caro mei 
exultaverunt in Deum vivum. 

The object of this great little book is not liturgical teaching 
but liturgical education. The Sign of the Cross, Hands, Kneel- 
ing, Walking, Genuflecting, Striking the Breast are all shows 
to be instruments of unspoken prayer. Holy Water, Candles, 
Ashes, Incense, Bells, Bread and Wine have their glorious 
part in man’s effort to lift up his heart to God. The only 
effectual education is that which teaches the young to do and 
to make. The Church’s wisdom as an educator is made cleat 
in this book. We hope that Catholics will lay hold of it and 
educate themselves and their children by means of it. B. 
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